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IVILIZATION has advanced so far as to give to the world,— 
village, city, county, state,— national courts; but it has not yet 


reached the point of blessing the world with an international 


court. The omission is barbarous, wicked, absurd. The learning, 


eloquence, humanity and religion of Europe and America could in no 
otherwise be so usefully and gloriously employed as in combining all 
their forces to bring the nations into this great measure. Such a court 
once established—a court for the trial of international causes—and war 
would soon die out of Christendom; and then Christendom being at 
what she had never been before, in circumstances to convert 


last, 
heathendom to justice and mercy, and to Christ, war would soon die 


out of the whole world. Such would be the effect of this court for the 
adjustment of differences between the nations. Such would be its 
power to hasten the coming of that blessed day when all tribes and 
tongues shall, though after so long and sad and guilty a delay, joyfully 
echo back that sublimest, sweetest and most welcome of all the messages 
of Heaven: ‘* Glory to God in the highest; and on earth peace, good- 


will to men.” 
GERRITT SMITH IN 1858. 
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CONSTITUTION 


| 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





,ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 





Art. IJ. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 





ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the | 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches | 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | 


| behalf of the cause, shal! be entitled io the privileges of regular 


members. 


ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 


| transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 


| but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 


mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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most interesting experiences of a singularly interesting life, in the 
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lege, the period of the Transcendental movement, the observa- | 


tions and experiences which made him a reformer, the storm and 
stress of the time when the Fugitive Slave Law excited the coun- 
try, the development of literature and his own literary work in 
the fifties, the stirring episode of the Kansas conflicts and the 
daring and doom cf John Brown, and the Civil War, with a very 


modest account of his share in it. Later chapters describe literary | 
London and Paris twenty years ago, and some of the notable | 
persons he met in those capitals; and the book concludes with a | 


paper “ On the Outskirts of Public Life.’ 


The intrinsic and widely varied interest of the book, the noble | 
and cheerful tone that pervades it, and the exquisite literary style | 
| 

which is a constant delight, —these give the book a very uncom- | 


mon charm and value. 
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The Purpose of the Peace Societies. 

‘*What is the Peace Society doing to prevent 
This question has been frequently asked us 
The ques- 


war? 
during the recent weeks of excitement. 
tion indicates a wrong or very imperfect conception 
of the nature of the work of the peace societies. It 
seems to be supposed by some that an organization 
like the American Peace Society is good for nothing 
if it cannot prevent any war that threatens. Such a 
society ought to be able, it is imagined, at 2 moment 
of sudden excitement and danger of hostilities, to set 
at once in motion a mechanism powerful enough to 
calm the inflamed minds of the people, to stop the 
sensational press reporters from lying, to arrest the 
pens of belligerent editors, to close the mouths of 
fiery jingoes, to dictate the judgment of the adminis- 
tration, and to direct the whole course of diplomacy 
between two governments; in fact, to control two 
peoples and two governments. 

The Peace Society would be delighted to do all 
this, if it could, but it ought not to be expected to 
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perform prodigies. It is only a little, comparatively, 
that any group of persons, unless it be large and dis- 
tributed over a wide area, can do to control public 
sentiment when it is at fever heat, or to check the 
mischievous activity of a lot of irresponsible scare- 
As to 


controlling diplomacy at these junctures, but little 


heads who are always busiest at such times. 


san be done. Its secrets are not disclosed to the 
public, and memorializing government with declara- 
tions of general principles when delicate and dis- 
turbing questions are perplexing the minds of those 
in authority, is about as near useless as any good 
thing can be. It is often a positive injury. 

We are only stating what a peace society cannot 
accomplish, and ought not to be expected to accom- 
plish, under such circumstances. We do not under- 
estimate, in the least, the positive influence which it 
ought to exert, and actually does exert, in the most 
troublous times. It goes without saying that sucha 
society ought at such periods of disturbance, as at 
all other times, to put forth its utmost efforts, in all 
wise ways, in behalfof the principles and policies for 
It should utter its voice all the 


which it stands. 


louder because of the general din. Every one of 
its members constitutes a center of influence in his 
locality. By his example, his conversation, his arti- 
cles in the local press, etc., he exercises a consider- 
able restraining influence. The joint influence of all 
the members, scattered throughout the nation, is 
very strong. The peace societies, while not claiming 
perfection, have not been found wanting at times 
when the people have been carried away by passion, 
imminent. 


and war has seemed 


tributed much of that restraining force, which has 


They have con- 


often, in spite of the gusts of wild and irrational 
feeling, held the nation fast to her moorings and 
kept her from plunging recklessly into the mad 
orgies of war. 


But the chief work of the peace societies is not 
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done during times of excitement, such as we have 
just passed through. A society which did nothing 
except on such occasions, and then rushed about in 
a paroxysm of ‘effort, would be unworthy of the 
name of peace society. The purpose of such socie- 
ties is not so much to try to prevent war in specific 
cases, however efficient they may then be, as to 
bring about such a change in public sentiment in 
reference to the whole subject of war and _ the 
methods of administering international justice as will 
ultimately render all war impossible. ‘This is the 
great field of their service, — to promote better in- 
ternational feeling in a large general way ; to incul- 
cate the idea that war is a barbarous and irrational 
means of trying to secure justice ; to induce govern- 
ments to settle by arbitration all cases of dispute as 
they arise; to promote the negotiation of permanent 
treaties of arbitration between nations; and to try 
to secure the ultimate establisnment of a permanent 
international tribunal to which all cases of interna- 
tional difference, not adjustable by diplomacy, may 
go as a matter of course. 

It is evident that but little of this work can be 
done when the public mind is in a state of frenzy 
and suspense. 
months and years, when men’s minds are free from 
passion and open to truth. It is but slowly at best 
that the bad instincts and habits of thought and 
belief inherited from the past and strengthened by 
false education can be changed. 

The American Peace Society, with others, has 
great reason to rejoice that its effects have had al- 
ready such large fruitage. The change of view with 
regard to war and the possibility of its abolition, 
since the Society was founded just seventy years 
‘ago (eighty-three years ago if the life of its im- 
mediate predecessors be included), has been enor- 
mous. During these years, in dark days and bright, 
the Society has faithtully worked away at its prob- 
lem. 
literature discussing all phases of the subject, seek- 
ing to turn public opinion into better channels. 
Many of the most eminent men in the nation have 
cooperated with it, speaking for it and writing for 
it. It has gone to the government authorities year 
after year with its appeals for the settlement of dis- 
putes with other nations by peaceful means, for the 
negotiation of permanent treaties to this end, ete. 
It has seen its proposed methods adopted in many 


It requires the patient labor of 


It has circulated many millions of pages of 
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cases of dispute. It has seen a great change in pub- 
lic opinion. It has been joined in its propaganda by 
other societies (now over 400), in all the civilized 
nations. It has seen many great and small organi- 
zations, not specifically devoted to peace, making 
the subject a part of their program. During the 
present excitement and intensity of feeling over the 
destruction of the battleship Maine, and over the 
general Cuban question, it has seen a strong con- 
servative feeling, both at Washington and through- 
out the nation, opposing the cheap and vulgar jingo 
ravings and the lying abominations of the sensa- 
tioual papers, and holding back the country from 
plunging rashly into war. 

The Society can justly claim that through its 
faithful work in the past it has been one of the chief 
instrumentalities in producing this large conserva- 
tive, restraining sentiment throughout the nation. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the present crisis, 
the Society will go steadily on, in season out of sea- 
son, propagating its principles and declaring its 
policies. Its members have an unfaltering faith 
in their ultimate and not very remote success. The 
great movement for permanent international peace, 
the idea of which has in recent years so deeply tak- 
en hold of men’s minds, will be little retarded by 
any war that may come. It has gone steadily on 
increasing yearly in momentum in spite of the wars 
which have made the pages of this century so bloody, 
The Society proposes, with the help of God, to con- 
tinue its efforts until the movement is consum- 
mated in the setting up of a great international court 
and the banishing of war from human society. It 
asks the immediate and continued codperation and 
support of all the men and women throughout the 
nation who share its aspirations and its hopes. 


The Crime of the Sensational Journals. 


A decent, self-respecting man can hardly allow 
himself to speak, or even to think, of the course 
pursued by many of the newspapers of the country 
during the past six weeks. The temptation to think 
bitter thoughts and to speak over-hard words about 
them, in the name of righteousness, is so great that 
about the only safe thing to do is to bite one’s lips 
and keep still. However, their crime has been too 
great to be passed over in silence. 

We have never had before in the history of the 
country such an exhibition of rumor-mongering «as 
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followed the destruction of the ‘* Maine” in Havana 
harbor. Not that the spirit of it has been worse 
than often before, but the perfection of the press 
system made it possible on this occasion on a scale 
which would have brought chills to the consciences 
of the earlier experts in the art of news-fabrication. 
Taking advantage of the fact that everybody was 
eager to know all about the disaster and the progress 
of its investigation, many of the ‘* yellow” sheets 
caught up every rumor, from any chance comer, and 
sent it out, with the most flaming headlines, as if it 
had been as true as the explosion itself. This was 
somewhat excusable at first. But they continued to 
do so week after week, in face of the fact that the 
investigating Committee were doing their work in 
secret, and that the President and the Secretary of 
the Navy had publicly announced and reiterated 
that they knew absolutely nothing as to what the 
report of the Committee would be. 

This newspaper fabrication, therefore, was done 
in large part deliberately and intentionally, on the 
part at least of many of the reporters and editors. 
Doubtless a few of them were ‘‘ simple” enough to 
have been duped into believing that they were giving 
out real news. But what shall be said of the fitness 
of such ‘* simple-minded” men to have charge of so 
important a matter as the conducting of a newspaper ! 
The iniquity of some of them may also be slightly 
lessened by their inordinate love of the sensational, 
by the subordination of their moral faculties to the 
pressure of their imagination —a stage in human 
development beyond which many people have not 
yet passed. It is a somewhat puzzling freak of 
nature that so many of this class of ‘* undeveloped ” 
persons have got into the newspaper business, where 
their opportunity to do mischief is so great. 

Whatever part the tyranny of sensationalism and 
the desire to out-do other papers may have played 
in the conduct of these rumor-mongers, in the office 
or ia the field, the love of money has been the chief 
motive of the owners and conductors of the journals 
themselves. Though lying for money in ordinary 
business is considered in the highest degree dis- 
honorable and disreputable and is done usually only 
in covert ways, this newspaper fabrication is con- 
sidered by its perpetrators a shrewd and perfectly 
legitimate business, whose products are oftered to 
the public in the most brazen-faced way. Alas! 
that so much of the public love the lying so well that 
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they take it down without any 
without any protest ! 


compunctions and 


It may be thought that the word crime is too 
On the 


contrary, there is no sort of evil-doing which sur- 


strong to be used of this kind of iniquity. 
passes it in criminality. Its natural tendency is, ina 
vase like that before us, to inflame the minds of the 
people and through their passionate clamors to force 
the government into war, whose results would be the 
loss and maiming of tens of thousands of lives, the 
breaking up of many, many homes, the spending of 
enormous sums of money, the creation of a deep- 
seated international feud, and one knows not what 
The fact that all these 
dire results are prevented by other instrumentalities 


other perils and disasters. 


from occurring does not lessen in the least the guilt 


of those whose deeds would otherwise have run 
straight to these sad results. 
We are not inculpating the whole press. In the 


anxious days through which the country has been 
passing, a number of the great papers have been a 
mighty bulwark against hasty judgment, against in- 
flamed passion, against hatred, against war in any 
shape over Cuban 
rumors, their sifting of conflicting reports, their wise 


affairs. By their rejection of 
and brave editorials, their calm and lofty utterances 
as to the true honor, «' ‘nity and mission of our 
great country, they have aone aservice which should 
never be forgotten. They have given us a glimpse 
of what the press ought to be, of what it will be, as 
a moral force, when it rises as a whole to the height 
of its great responsibilities and its great opportuni- 
ties. It is a source of encouragement to have many 
grounds for believing that these papers have repre- 
sented the sentiments and wishes of the nation as a 
whole. 

The low, degrading, criminal sensationalism of the 
class of sheets of which we have been speaking can 
be gotten rid of only through the pressure of a strong 
public sentiment. Such papers must not only be 
strongly condemned, they must be absolutely shunned 
by all good men and women. All the news worth 
having can now be had through good, clean papers, 
which are at the same time rich in contents and ably 
edited. These must be supported, even if they cost 
a cent a day more. 
their great world-wide agency, the Associated Press, 


Again, the daily papers, with 


must be brought to feel the extraordina) 7 responsi- 


bility resting upon them by the very nature of the 
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position which they occupy. A great newspaper, 
every newspaper in fact, is something more than a 
private business enterprise. It is a quasi-public 
institution. The interests of the public are so con- 
nected with it and so affected by its conduct that 
that portion of the public on whom rests the respon- 
sibility of social and political order has a right to say 
something of the manner in which it shall be man- 
aged. If every man is under moral obligation to 
conduct his vocation with a view to the ultimate good 
of the public, the newspaper man is under double 
obligation to do so. 





Report of the [Maine Court of Inquiry. 


The report of the court of inquiry appointed to 
investigate the causes of the destruction of the bat- 
tleship Maine has been awaited with anxiety. The 
report, which is now in, makes it certain, if it was 
not already certain, that this great calamity is not 
to lead to the still greater calamity of war. The 
court’s findings are different from what many had 
supposed they would be. The accident theory, put 
forth at first by the government and held by many 
to the last, has been set aside by the report. There 
is, however, in the court’s findings nothing of the 
sensational character which newspaper rumors right 
at the last predicted there would be. Spain and 
the Spaniargare not even mentioned in connection 
with the question of responsibility. The document 
is a short, cool, business-like one, and is allowed to 
speak for itself. 

After describing the condition of the ship on the 
evening of the disaster, the nature of the two ex- 
plosions which are found to have occurred, and the 
condition and position of the wreck as determined 
by the divers — which latter is set forth with great 
carefulness of detail — the court sums up its conclu- 
sions in three short statements : 

‘‘ The court finds that the loss of the Maine, on 
the occasion named, was not in any respect due to 
the fault or negligence on the part of any of the 
officers or members of the crew of said vessel. 

‘¢In the opinion of the court the Maine was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which 
caused the partial explosion of two or more of her 
forward magazines. 

‘«¢ The court has been unable to obtain evidence 
fixing the responsibility for the destruction of the 
Maine upon any person or persons.” 

While the report does not locate the responsibility, 
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there are parts of it which raise a strong suspicion 
of a Spanish origin of the disaster. Very few 
thinking people have ever believed that the Spanish 
government or the officials at Havana were directly 
guilty of blowing up the ship. Many have believed, 
from the general circumstances of the disaster, that 
it was caused by individual Spaniards acting of their 
own motion. This belief will not be at all lessened 
but rather much increased by the report. 

The President, in a short, admirable message, has 
communicated the report to Congress. It has been 
referred to the Committees on Foreign Affairs, and is 
not likely to be acted on in any way until the Presi- 
dent gets word from the government at Madrid. In 
reference to what the Spanish government may be 
expected to do, the President says to Congress: «I 
have directed that the finding of the court of inquiry 
and the views of this government thereon be com- 
municated to the government of her majesty, the 
Queen regent, and I do not permit myself to doubt 
that the sense of justice of the Spanish nation will 
dictate a course of action suggested by honor and 
the friendly relations of the two governments.” 

Such utterances as this, supposing as we do that 
the President has used as wise, kindly and trustful 
language in his communication to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, will go a long way toward securing an 
immediate response answering the President's ex- 
pectations. The court of inquiry and the President 
have certainly shown a most wise and magnanimous 
spirit in treating the subject. There is not a syl- 
lable in their utterances to arouse Spanish irritation. 

It is possible that the Spanish government may 
place the report of its own court of inquiry over 
against that of ours and ask that the whole subject 
be reviewed by an international tribunal. This re- 
port holds that the ship was destroyed wholly from 
within. If this course should be taken by Spain, the 
question of responsibility will certainly go at last to 
a court of arbitration. If the Spanish government 
should take this course and ask for arbitration, our 
government could not in justice, and certainly would 
not, refuse. It isa matter eminently suitable in every 
way for arbitration. Spain has a right to clear her- 
self of all responsibility for the dreadful catastrophe, 
if she can do it. There is reason to hope that the 
Spanish government will be induced by our govern- 
ment’s self-restraint and kindliness to either acknowl- 
edge responsibility in a general way, or to offer, in 
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a spirit of friendship and conciliation, to make repara- 
tion without acknowledging responsibility, as our 
government did in the case of the Italians killed at 
New Orleans. After this report of the court of in- 
quiry all talk of war over the destruction of the 
Maine is un-American and ought to cease. 

The Struggle for Peace. 

It is not the Maine disaster in itself which 
threatens to lead to war, though the peril of the 
general situation has been greatly intensified thereby. 
For three weeks past it has seemed as if the country 
The 
feeling in tavor of armed intervention, ostensibly to 
stop the inhumanities in Cuba, was blown into a 
white heat by the destruction of the Maine. It has 
been restless and aggressive in Congress and out 
of it. This feeling has been further intensified by 
the speeches of the Senators who have visited Cuba 
The voting of the 


were driving straight into the yawning abyss. 


and seen the desolations there. 
fifty millions emergency fund, which it was thought 
would quiet the aggressive men, has had the opposite 
effect. 
followed have deepened the determination of these 
men to accomplish their purpose of immediate urmed 
intervention for the independence of Cuba. 

The problem which the President has set for him- 
self is, therefore, under the circumstances, an ex- 
tremely difficult one. He-has undertaken to secure 


The extensive war preparations which have 


the cessation of the Cuban war, the permanent relief 


of the sufferers, self-government for Cuba, and to 
accomplish this without involving the country in 
war with Spain. He has, up to this writing, pur- 
sued this aim with unfaltering faith and devotion. 
He has not been moved by the sensational papers. 
He has kept in hand, with admirable tact, the aggres- 
sive men in Congress. His diplomatic methods have 
shown the highest order of Christian statesmanship. 
He has had the support of the Cabinet, and of the 
strongest and best men in both the Senate and the 
He has had the increasing sympathy and 
Even 


House. 
support of all the best elements of the nation. 
that class of our best citizens who, while deploring 
war, believe that the United States ought to inter- 
vene by force to stop the dreadful inhumanities in 
Cuba, have supported the President and been willing 
to leave him a free hand and plenty of time to de- 
monstrate what his policy can do. 

There is now strong hope that he will succeed in 
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this brave struggle to keep the peace while doing 
As 
we goto press, the reports from Spain are favorable. 
The Spanish ministry, sustained in the recent elec- 
tions by a large majority, is reported to be ready to 


what he believes to be his duty towards Cuba. 


make proposals to our government of such a liberal 
nature as will entirely satisfy our government and be 
acceptable to the Cubans. We hope the President 
may be able to restrain Congress from declaring war, 

If tried long 
There is power 


and continue his wise pacific policy. 
enough, it will certainly succeed. 
in pacific methods of which men have little dreamed. 
The efforts of the violent men in Congress, who 
are bent on war at all hazards, who have gone mad 
at the very wisdom of the President’s message on 
the Maine disaster, ought signalHly to fail. There is 
certainly good sense and conservatism enough still 
in the Senate to kill their resolutions. No 
greater national madness could be conceived of than 
a declaration of war against Spain, after these months 
of patient negotiation, contrary to the President’s 
wishes and at the very moment when his policy 
In such 


war 


seems about to be crowned with victory. 
a case, we should deserve the just judgments of 
Almighty God and the contempt of all the civilized 
world for our weakness and childish loss of self- 
control. . 

If the President’s policy fails, and we involve our- 
selves in hostilities with Spain, it will be difficult 
enough, from any point of view, to justify armed 
intervention either for Cuban independence or the 
We shall have 
abandoned our historic policy of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations. We shall have 
discarded all the of international law which 
govern the relations of civilized nations. We shall 
have supported against their home-government a 


= * 


arrest of Spanish inhumanities. 


rules 


body of insurgents about whose character there is no 
agreement among ourselves. We shall have substi- 
tuted for inhumanities which we do not approve 
others awful to contemplate, of possibly much greater 
have been 


We shall 


have deranged our whole commercial and industrial 


proportions and duration, which will 
brought on by our own voluntary act. 


systems and brought on thereby an amount of suffer- 
ing and distress impossible to estimate. We shall 
have taken a step leading straight to a policy of 
meddlesomeness, whose mischievous consequences 
can only be conjectured from the dire results of such 
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a course in the case of the European nations which 
have ventured We shall have increased 
tenfold in strength the clamorous jingo element of 
We shall have strengthened in the 


thereon. 


our population. 
nation’s blood the warlike instincts which are already 
imperiling our institutions, and threatening con- 
stantly to lead us into the enslaving curse of militar- 
ism. We shall have deliberately thrown away our 
unique and commanding position among the nations, 
as the leader of the world in the paths of interna- 
We shall 
have become an object of hatred and distrust. 

If a war is entered upon in behalf of humanity or 
Cuban independence, it will have to justify itself, 


tional friendship, goodwill and _ peace. 


twenty years hence, when the heat of passion is gone, 
to the cool judgment and conscience of the nation, 
in face of these tremendous considerations, to which 
many minds are to-day so little open. 


Great Britain’s Peril. 

There seems to be not the least inclination among 
responsible British statesmen to call a halt in the 
development of the navy. The disposition to go on 
enlarging it, at no matter what exhaustion ‘of the 
nation is stronger than ever before. The naval dem- 
onstration at the Queen’s jubilee seems to have put 
the Just blinding touch on British eyes. The whole 
nation, with the exception of a handful of people who 
are trying bravely to stem the tide, appears to have 
surrendered and ceased active opposition to the 
further enlargement of this ‘* glorious” instrument 
of power. The naval leaders and managers, with 
one voice, cry: ‘*Great is the British navy! 
Greater must be the British navy!” and the people 
are either dumb with a confused sense of wonder 
and half-conscious pride or shouting with enthusiasm, 
‘* Great is the British navy!” like the Ephesians of 
old before the stupid piece of stone supposed to have 
come to them from Jupiter. 

The naval estimates presented to the House of 
Commons on March 10th by the first lord of the 
admiralty amounted, with the outlay on naval works, 
to the prodigious sum of more than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. Mr. Goschen, in 
presenting the estimates, said that even this sum 
was considered by some inadequate. The navy was 
in a transitional state. The government was intro- 
ducing a series of improvements. He declared that 
the naval display at the time of the jubilee had been 
imposing but that it had not reached the ideal 
standard. The squadron now in the channel was 
the most powerful ever gathered together. It was 
intended not only to parade the channel and act as 
an instrument of defense, but also to take the offen- 
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sive if war should come. He spoke with evident 
satisfaction and pride of the quiet way in which the 
British fleet had been recently increased in Chinese 
waters. The government’s plans could not be openly 
stated, but he assured the House of Commons that 
in the distribution of cruisers careful consideration 
had been given tothe protection of every trade route 
and every food-supply route. He hoped that the 
House would have confidence that ‘‘ if times dark- 
ened” the admiralty would be found doing its duty. 
He could not give particulars concerning the pro- 
posed new war ships, because foreigners must be 
kept in the dark regarding their plans. They 
would be adapted to the special circumstances 
existing in different parts of the world. 

And the House took this materialistic boasting 
all down, with prolonged cheering! One member 
moved that even greater effort be made for manning 
the fleet. A rear-admiral, seconding the amendment, 
suggested that Great Britain should buy all the war 
vessels now building in England for other countries. 
Many members urged an increase in the naval re- 
serve. One Radical declared that the present large 
estimates ought to have been made long ago; that 
the English navy, as compared with the navies of 
other countries, was worse than it had been two years 
hefore. One of the most disheartening statements 
made by Mr. Goschen was that there was no lack of 
recruits ; that there was such a rush of ‘ boys” to 
enter the service that only one in eight of those who 
offered themselves could be accepted, that every 
vessel was fully manned, and that seven out of every 
eight of those desiring to enter the service bad to be 
rejected simply for lack of room! In the lobbies 
during the evening, when the Russian imperial ukase 
ordering the disbursement of ninety million roubles 
for the construction of new Russian warships became 
known, it was reported that the British government 
would make a considerable increase in its already 
colossal estimates. 

We do not remember any other example in recent 
years where a nation has more coolly, deliberately 
und doggedly devoted itself, heart and soul, through 
its public representatives, to what is really militarism 
a& outrance. No charge can now be brought against 
Continental militarism that cannot be brought with 
equal weight against British militarism. It is the 
navy instead of the army; that is all the difference. 
What the Continent accomplishes in militarizing its 
populations by its conscriptive system, Great Britain 
is accomplishing by the magnification of her naval 
power and glory and by the insidious work of the 
military organizations for boys in her churches, Sun- 
day schools and post-office department. The navies 
of the world are already putting into the background 
the great armies. The mad rivalry has put to sea. 
Russia is pushing forward in it with all her restless 
energy. France is in the race. The German partiia- 
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ment seems about to yield to the imperious demands 
of the Emperor who has already forced his country 
into the contest. Japan is in the midst of them. 
But Great Britain has just declared, or will have de- 
clared if the admiralty’s demands are complied with, 
more emphatically than ever before, that she pro- 
poses to lead in the race, if it costs the last pound in 
her exchequer. The navy must be kept equal to any 
other two navies of the world, if every other depart- 
ment of the public service is robbed and the people 
bled white through excessive taxation. 

At thought of this, one cannot help trembling for 
the future of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The British 
ministers and people wholly overlook ultimate re- 
sults. They forget that every move they make in 
naval extension will be matched by the other powers, 
as in the past. Where and when and by what means 
do they suppose the rivalry will stop? Are they so 
blind as not to see that on sea as on land, force, of 
all things, is just the one thing in which the other 
nations, when thoroughly aroused, can compete with 
Great Britain most successfully? It is the height of 
absurdity in British statesmen not to see that an 
ultimate combination of powers (and not a very 
large combination) is possible, which could crush 
any possible British fleet, and that without any com- 
bination the fleets of other powers will soon be in 
position to neutralize all the advantages which the 
British navy has been supposed to possess. It is 
painful to have to confess that Great Britain, because 
of the wide sphere she now occupies in the world’s 
affairs, has, by her continued naval extension, and 
the declared purpose of her government to lead at 
all hazards, become the guiltiest of all those powers 
which are seeking to maintain brutal force as the 
ultimate standard of judgment in international affairs. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization may stand the strain of 
this iniquity for a long time. It has tremendously 
vital elements in it, which may stave off the day of 
ruin for many ageneration. But it cannot stand the 
striin always, if it continues and increases. The 
children will reap what the fathers are sowing. 
Militarism of whatever form, on land or sea, if al- 
lowed to dominate, will eat the vitals out of any 
nition and ultimately destroy it. The selfishness 
and pride, the corruption and debasement of charac- 
ter and morals attending it will overthrow liberty, 
undermine justice and its administration, weaken the 
nation’s intellectual capacity, pervert its religious 
ideals, and intreduce the deadliest form of social 
disintegration. From this degeneration under the 
domain of force Great Britain can no more escape 
than Rome escaped. Her mightiest fleet cannot 
save her from it, nor can her shrewdest prime minis- 
ters, her lords of the admiralty, nor her longest- 
headed colonial secretaries. 

Englishmen themselves, some of them, realize 
deeply the peril of the situation. The Dean of Dur- 


ham recently wrote: ‘‘ One notes with great regret 
the rapid growth of militarism in England, and the 
corresponding deflection from the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. . . [ am very hopeless and feel that our 
attempts to create a more wholesome state of public 
opinion are likely to be very ineffectual against the 
blare of modern and vulgar jingoism. The future of 
Europe is very dark, and we may be drawing near 
to a great punishment for our unfaithfulness.” 

England is dear to us all, and our devoutest wish 
for her is that her statesmen and her people may 
open their eyes quickly to the dangers of the course 
on which they have deliberately entered, before it is 
too late. We wish this for our own country’s sake 
as well as hers, for America will find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to resist the influence of her example. 
The whole of Anglo-Saxon civilization is likely to go 
up or down together. 





Editorial Notes. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, 1 Somerset St., Boston, on Monday, May 9th, at 
2.30 P.M. The annual reports of the Board of Directors 
and of the Treasurer will be read, officers for the coming 
year will be chosen, and such other business transacted as 
may be brought forward. It is hoped that the impor- 
tance of the cause of peace at the present time may cause 
a large attendance of the members. Contributions for 
extending the work of the Society are earnestly solicited. 





The regular bi-monthly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Peace Society was held at the 
rooms of the Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, on March 
28th. The meeting was given up to an earnest discussion 
of the strained relations between this country and Spain, 
and the following message was ordered to be signed by 
the President and Secretary of the Society and sent to 
President McKinley : 

‘* To the President of the United States: 

The American Peace Society, speaking through its board 
of directors, is impelled with unanimity to express to the 
President the profound satisfaction with which they ob- 
serve, commend and support his policy in dealing with the 
relations of the United States with Spain and Cuba. 

Humane men throughout the world, and nowhere so 
strongly as in the United States, deplore the distress and 
suffering of the Cuban population. Every influence pos- 
sible to the United States should be exerted to extermi- 
nate these horrible conditions — every influence short of 
war. 

We ask for no policy of cowardice, but of stern self- 
control. Sentiment and sympathy must yield to the 
strong behests of conscience. The Christian conscience 
of our people insists that peace is a nobler and more hu- 
mane policy than war. 

May God give to you, our honored President, to you: 
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trusted Cabinet and to the Congress of the country, con- 
tinued strepgth, courage and wisdom to adhere to a policy 
of peace, even if it needs great patience. We believe 
that such a course as you have so far pursued will, if con- 
tinued a little longer, lead to a pacific solution of all the 
difficulties now pending —a solution which will be true 
to the noblest ideals and hopes of our powerful Christian 
nation, and at the same time in no way false to the claims 
of justice and humanity.” 

It has been frequently asserted that the citizens of the 
inland states are practically all jingoistic, and in the 
present crisis in favor of armed intervention for the libera- 
tion of Cuba. Being acquainted with the people in the 
interior, we do not believe that they are even as much 
for war as those in the Atlantic states. ‘The sentiment 
in the nation is everywhere divided and the inland has its 
full share of pacific feeling. Here is a memorial, which 
was telegraphed to the President on the 24th of March, 
signed by fifty prominent citizens of Colorado Springs, 
Col. It could have been duplicated in every part of the 
inland states. ‘The author of the 
W.J. Palmer, who went through our civil war and knows 
the meaning of war as the younger men, many of whom 


memorial is Gen. 


are clamoring for immediate armed intervention, do not 
know it: 
‘¢ To the President of the United States: 

We earnestly hope that, in behalf of justice, humanity 
and of our own permanent national welfare, the United 
States will continue to refrain from hostile intervention 
in Cuba. A false step at this time may bring war, and 
it is possible for victory, by begetting a willingness to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations, to produce results 
that might be worse even than defeat. 

We deplore the unfortunate suffering in Cuba, but 
would not have our country invite the risk of calamities 
much more shocking to human sympathy, or assume any 
responsibility for the doubtful future of a Spanish-Ameri- 
can republic. 

It is not‘ peace at any price’ that we advocate, but 
what we consider the truest patriotism, and the best in- 
terests of humanity.” 





After strong speeches in favor of peace, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting on the 25th of 
March, passed the following resolutions : 

‘* When great issues are at stake and hideous war with 
all its barbarities and atrocities threatens the happiness 
and prosperity of the people, it behooves the citizens 
engaged in peaceful pursuits, through their organized 
bodies, to declare their convictions, to the end that wise 
counsels may prevail in the nation and an honorable peace 
be maintained. 

Whereas, it is the high mission and duty of commerce 
to cultivate peace and goodwill among men, and to pro- 
mote the progress and well being of nations and peoples, 
it is especially fitting that the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce should exert its influence and speak for peace in a 
voice of no uncertain sound. ‘Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, that we admire and heartily commend the 
calm and dignified attitude and conduct of the President 
of the United States throughout the present crisis, and 
we pledge him our hearty support in his purpose and 
endeavor to avert from our beloved country the horrors 
and disasters of war. 

Resolved, that we also contemplate with feelings of 
pride the ability and moderation displayed by a worthy 
son of our grand old commonwealth, the honorable Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and we express our entire confidence in 
his wisdom and sense of right and justice. 

Resolved, that we deplore and condemn, as utterly un- 
worthy the confidence and respect of the people, the pub- 
lication by the so-called sensational press of false and 
exaggerated statements intended to inflame the passions 
of the people and to bring upon them all the calamities 
and distress of war. 

Resolved, that it is in accord with the spirit of the age 
and the principles and precepts of Christianity for civil- 
ized nations to submit disputed questions and differences 
respecting policies of administration and government to 
the judgment of an impartial tribunal, and we heartily 
favor the application of the principle of arbitration to the 
settlement of all international questions. 

Resolved, that the sentiments and principles as ex- 
pressed by Washington in his immortal farewell address, 
to ‘observe good faith and justice to all nations,’ and 
‘ to cultivate peace and harmony with all,’ are especially 
applicable at this time, and should ever remain to the 
people of the whole country their guide and inspiration. 

Resolved, that we extend to the suffering people of 
Cuba our sympathy in their distress and recommend most 
earnestly the collection of money and supplies for their 
relief and sustenance.” 

Two other short resolutions were passed, the sub- 
stance of which was that the Business men of Boston 
would stand by the President, if war should come, after 
every possible means of peace had been tried and failed. 





The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has admitted 
that the treaty for the annexation of Hawaii is dead, by 
introducing into the Senate a joint resolution to take its 
place. Chairman Davis, on introducing the resolution, 
submitted an extended report of the Committee, discuss- 
ing at length the arguments in favor of annexation. There 
is nothing new in the Committee’s presentation of the case. 
It is simply a rehearsal of the arguments which all along 
have been brought forward in support of the project. The 
Senate was asked to give immediate consideration to the 
resolution, buf the opponents of annexation at once began 
dilatory tactics. But there is little prospect that the reso- 
lution can be put through both Houses at this session. 
Certainly it cannot be gotten hurriedly through the House 
of Representatives, and we do not believe it can be gotten 
through that body at all. The manner in which the speech 
of Mr. Johnson of Indiana, on February 22, was received 
by the House makes it doubtful if a majority of the 
Representatives can ever be secured in favor of the reso- 
Some other both for and against 


lution, speeches, 
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annexation, have since been made in the House, members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee taking part in the dis- 
cussion. These preliminary speeches indicate that the 
House is so divided on the subject that the resolution will 
have to run the gantlet of a long debate. It will have to 
go over till the next session of Congress, and that will 
mean doubtless its final burial. It ought to mean that. 
The first part of Chairman Davis’ resolution is as follows: 

‘¢ The government of the republic of Hawaii having in 
due form signified its consent in the manner provided for 
by its constitution to cede absolutely and without reserve 
to the United States of America all rights of sovereignty 
of whatsoever kind in and to the Hawaiian islands, and to 
their dependencies, and also to cede and transfer to the 
United States the absolute fee and ownership of all pub- 
lic, government or crown lands, public buildings or edifices, 
forts, harbors, military equipment and all other public 
property of whatever kind and description belonging to 
the government of the Hawaiian islands, together with 
every right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining ; 
therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, that said cession is accepted, ratified and 
confirmed, and that said Hawaiian islands and their de- 
pendencies be, and they are hereby, annexed as a part of 
the territory of the United States, and are subject to the 
sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singular, the 
property and rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in 
the United States of America.’’ 

The remaining parts of the resolution provide for the 
disposal of the Hawaiian public lands, for the temporary 
government of the islands until Congress decides upon a 
permanent form of government, the abrogation of Ha- 
waiian treaties and the preservation of Hawaiian customs 
regulations until those of the United States shall be put 
into operation, the assumption of the public debt of 
Hawaii by the United States to the extent of $4,000,000, 
the regulation of Chinese immigration and the appoint- 
ment by the President of five commissioners to prepare a 
code of laws for the government of the islands. 





Ilere are some sentences from an article on ‘* Patriot - 
ism” in the March number of the North American Re- 
view, by Bishop Doane of Albany, that pack whole 
volumes of meaning into them: ‘Is not the love of 


’ 


man, philanthrophy, consistent with the love of coun- 
Must the 
the 


try, patriotism? 
‘* My contention is that one is larger than the 
other, that the one is above the other, that the one is 
before the other, that the one is the foundation of the 
other; that the patriot is first philanthropist; that in the 
great brotherhood of humanity all are brothers, only those 
are nearest who are in the same house.” ‘+ If nations are 
masses of individuals, governed and controlled by the 
same great moral principles, it must be that national sel - 
fishness is asin.’’ ‘* The true patriot is, first of all, a 
man, one of the great brotherhood of humanity, knit in, 
in the mere matter of self-interest, with the human race.’’ 
‘¢ The hatred of other countries is, not only not the only 


sign, but it is no sign atall, of the love of our own.” 


preference be exclusive?” 
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** Of all so-called patriotic hatreds the attempt to foster 
American hatred of England is the most unpardonable 
and the most unnatural.’’ ‘* While true patriotism does 
not consist in and does not consist with contempt and dis- 
like for other countries, it does not consist in boastful 
blindness about the faults of our country and our govern- 
ment.” 
blustering braggart of an individual, and this is just the 
** All 
antagonisms of citizen against citizen, sectional, local or 


‘+ It is not courage but cowardice that makes a 
element that marks the jingo in national feeling.” 


of different classes and conditions, are unpatriotic because 
they hurt the country.”’ ‘* Wisest and best of all the 
marks of a true patriot is the possession and the practice 
of an intelligent interest in the public affairs of his coun- 


try.”’ ‘*The noblest strife among the nations of the 
world is to be rich in the arts and achievements of 


spiritual and intellectual power, strong in the might of 
justice and purity and honor, and great in the magnifi- 
cent and magnanimous qualities, moral and civic, of 
Christian manhood. 


will find its finest exercise of legitimate competition along 


The cultivation of true patriotism 


such lines as these.” 





Four more idiots have been trying to save their honor in 
Europe by fighting duels. We say idiots, because any 
man who consents to fight a duel is, from the standpoint 
of right and justice, a moral idiot, no matter what the 
weight of his brains or the depth and complexity of their 
convolutions. The duel is under the ban of the law both 
in France and Italy, but those who wish to fight duels find 
Public opposition to the duel 
The 
people in both these countries are so fond of the excite- 


little difficulty in doing so. 

is so weak that it bas little restraining influence. 
ment afforded by the duel that they are perfectly willing, 
many of them glad, to see the law trampled under foot 
and despised rather than forego a little temporary exhil- 
lawless- 


aration of the nerves. It is a curious kind of 


ness, not as violent and loathsome as lynching in this 


country, but having even less excuse for its existence. 


It is not only wicked, but in the highest degree stupid 


and idiotic. If the French authorities would arrest both 


Colonel Piequart and Colonel Heary, fine them heavily 


and imprison them both for a year at hard labor, and 


then follow up all other qduellists in the same way, it 


would not be five years before challenges would be un- 
In Italy, it would not be possible to 


duel ists. He 


known in France. 
follow this course with one of the recent 
was killed in the encounter, and has gone to stand before 
that tribunal where he shall be judged for all the thirty- 


two duels which he had fought, and where no false public 


sentiment will make the trial a farce. The other Italian, 
who killed him, should be condemned for murder and 
imprisoned for life. ‘These two Italian duellists, Signor 


Cavallotti and Signor Macola were both prominent mem 
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bers of the national parliament and editors of influential 
papers. Their duel grew out of a newspaper war. 
Though political opponents, they were personal friends. 
Their seconds tried to avoid a fight, but the tyranny of 
public sentiment forced them on, and they had not suffi- 
cient moral courage to resist it. Toe duel of Colonel 
Picquart and Colonel Henry grew out of the Zola trial. 
One of the ‘* gentlemen” called the other a liar, and they 
appealed to the point of the sword to decide! What did 
this ‘‘ trial’? decide? Simply that both men were con- 


summate fools. 





The list of peace societies published on the first of 
March by the International Peace Bureau shows that 
there are now, including branch Societies, four hundred 
and twenty-two associations. Denmark leads with 
ninety-four groups, Sweden comes next with seventy- 
nine, Germany has seventy-two, Great Britain has forty- 
six, Norway thirty-eight, Switzerland twenty-six, France 
sixteen, Italy thirteen, Austria nine, Holland nine, Hun- 
gary two, Belgium, Portugal and Russia each one. In 
the United States there are fifteen societies, the Univer- 
sal Peace Union having a number of branches besides. 
The number of societies is rapidly increasing in Euro- 
pean countries. No great movement has ever had a larger 
number of associations organized and combined in its 
support. Some of the groups are, of course, small, 
but they are all composed of earnest, influential people. 
Their power for good is not to be estimated, by any 
means, by their size. In combination they represent 4 
force which is every year increasing and whose momentum 


is soon to become irresistible. 





In an editorial entitled ‘* The Road to Ruin,’’ the 
March number of Concord (London), commenting on 
Lord Salisbury’s warning that a continuance of territorial 
expansion means breakdown for England, says: ‘So 
far it has only involved a rapid increase of military and 
naval expenditure, the diversion of more and more 
strength and skill from productive industry into destruc- 
tive adventure, the impoverishment of subject races, and 
at home a general reaction along the whole line of social 
reform. The next step will be conscription; after that, 
if we are still impenitent, will follow some great Imperial 
disaster, and then the debdcle.”” Speaking of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Concord says; ‘* Sir William Harcourt did the 
Colonial Secretary no injustice when he spoke of him 
as loving to ‘ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.’ 
He positively revels in those ‘ interesting situations’ which 
are the terror of the quiet, industrious citizen. He is the 
Napoleon of the commercial field, the great maker of his- 
tory —as history was understood by the man who said 
that the State is blessed which has none.” ‘ The truth 
is we are face to face with a new type of politician, one 


for whom peace and arbitration are mere idleness, and 
only an ever-extending frontier offers the opportunity 
which his greed of power and his delight in international 
wrangling demand.” Concord then arraigns with great 
severity ** the party to whom has descended the tradi- 
tion of Cobden and Bright and Gladstone’”’ for its ** weak- 
ness inthis emergency.” ‘* Only ninety-six Liberal and 
Nationalist members were found to go into the lobby 
against the infamous injustice, the crowning meanness of 
the Indian Government, the decision to charge the whole 
cost of the Afridi campaign on the Indian Exchequer. 
When the ‘ Mother of Parliaments’ has become so de- 
graded as to sanction a crime like this, who can wonder 
that anarchism is propagated and autocracy flourishes ? 
We have hardly the heart to go on to complain of the 
tame, silent reception of the new Army Scheme by those 
who should have been planning a stubborn opposition.” 





The American Peace Society lost by death during the 
month of March two prominent and very valuable mem- 
bers, Rev. L. H. Angier, D.D., of Boston, and Rev. 
J. H. Allen, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Angier, 
who was eighty-nine years old at the time of his death. 
attended the annual meeting of the Society last May and 
was well and very vigorous for one of his age. He kept 
up to the last his profound interest in the cause of inter- 
national peace, which had enlisted his sympathies more 
than sixty years ago when William Ladd, the founder of 
the Society, was still living and devoting his great abili- 
ties and his splendid energies to the cause. He was full 
of reminiscences of the past with its brave struggles and 
heroic endeavors, but he kept fully abreast of the present 
time and was as hopeful and optimistic as a young man 
of twenty-five. Wecan never forget the fine fire in his 
eyes and the splendid ring of his magnificent voice when 
he spoke of justice, liberty and peace, and urged us all 
to keep up with the times, with the movement of God’s 
Spirit in the progress of Christian civilization. Dr. 
Angier was a Presbyterian clergyman, and a prominent 
figure in his denomination. He was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society in 
1565, and continued to serve in that capacity for twenty- 
seven years, until 1892, when he was made a vice-presi- 
dent and remained so until the time of his death. 

Dr. Allen, who died two days before Dr. Angier, in 
his seventy-eigbth year, was a prominent Unitarian. He 
entered Harvard at the age of sixteen, graduating in 
1840. During his subsequent long life, he filled many 
important positions. He was for a number of years 
teacher, then pastor, lecturer on ecclesiastical history in 
Harvard University, and editor of the Unitarian Review 
until it was discontinued. He was one of the authors of 
the Allen and Greenough series of Latin text-books. One 
of the more recent services which he performed was the 
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writing of the History of Unitarianism for the American 
Church History Series. Dr. Allen was chosen one of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society in 1891, and re- 
mained such until the time of his death. He attended 
regularly the meetings of the Board and took a profound 
interest in all the great international questions of the day, 
especially that of arbitration as the only rational means 
of settling disputes. He attended the meeting of the 
Board in January, but was unable to take much part in 
its discussions, owing to sudden illness which had come 
upon him. Both Dr. Allen and Dr. Angier were the kind 
of men out of which the best civilization is builded. 





Brevities. 


There ought to be a law for the punishment, and even the 
suppression, of a newspaper that will incite to war. 
—Harpers Weekly. 

. . » Maurice Yokai, the celebrated Hungarian states- 
man and novelist, now in his seventy-third year, is presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Peace Society. 


... Above all, it seems to me that American chivalry 
demands that we exercise our finest and nicest sense of 
honor and dignity, and impute nothing evil to the govern- 
ment of Spain, unless the most incontrovertible facts 
demonstrate such a necessity.—E2-Senator Edmunds. 
... There isno‘‘I” in the Lord’s Prayer; it is all 
‘¢we”; it is all the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God.—Frances E. Willard. 

. . Edmond Potonié-Pierre, of Fontenay-sous-Bois, 
France, continues to put forth his Petits Plaidoyers contre 
la Guerre. He has sent out at different times, within a 
few years, about forty editions of these ** flying sheets.” 
It is a unique and very useful method of propaganda. 


Mr. L. H. Pillsbury of Derry, N. H., long a mem- 
ber and oflicer of the American Peace Society, has been 
busy with his pen during the recent exciting days. He 
has, through the Derry News, given his fellow townsmen 
something of just the right nature to steady their nerves. 


. Mr. D. R. Goudie of Chicago, who has just begun 
the publication of a new peace paper, The Pen or Sword? 
has also organized a peace association in Chicago to be 
called ** The International Peace Association.”” The 
headquarters of the Association is at 686 Madison St. 

‘ Three parties in Germany have made internation- 
al arbitration a part of their program. These are the 
Democratic Party, the Social Democrats and the Bava- 
rian Peasants’ Union. 

, Franz Wirth, the late President of the Frankfurt 
Peace Society, left a legacy of ten thousand marks to 
the Society. 

Pastor Otto Umfrid of Stuttgart, Germany, con- 
tinues to give addresses in his own and other German 
cities. Some of his audiences number a thousand peo- 
ple, so great is the interest in the cause of peace. 

Mr. John W. Penny of Mechanic Falls, Maine, 
recently read a paper on the Life of William Ladd before 
the Maine Historical Society. At the same time he pre- 
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sented to the Society an oil painting of William Ladd’s 
home at Minot, Maine. This painting had been care- 
fully prepared, with the aid of persons still living, to 
represent the home as it was in William Ladd’s days, 
sixty years ago. ‘The American Peace Society hopes to 
secure a copy of the picture. 


. . » The Berne Peace Bureau has published in a pam- 
phlet of 32 pages all the resolutions passed by the eight 
peace congresses already held. The resolutions are 
classified according to subjects, and printed in French, 
German, and English. Mr. Ducommun, the Secretary 
of the Bureau, has also prepared a Key to go with the 
pamphlet, giving in a condensed form the substance of 
the resolutions. 


At the laying of the foundation stone of the new 

pier at Cannes on the tenth ult., the Prince of Wales, 
who laid the stone, expressed his sincere hope that 
France might continue to enjoy the benefits of her pres- 
ent government, and that cordial relations between 
France and Great Britain might continue, for the good of 
humanity. 
; Senor Don Luis Polo y Bernabe, the new Spanish 
Minister, arrived in Washington on the 10th of March. 
He denied that he had come to Washington with a 
special mission. He said he hoped through sincerity 
and goodwill to gain the approbation of the President 
and the people of the United States. Sefior Bernabe 
speaks English well, having lived at one time in Wash- 
ington when his father was Minister to this country. 


- The London Echo says it is well known in Court 
circles that Queen Victoria has declared that she will 
never sign another declaration of war. 

- «+ The Navy Leaguein England has offered literature 
for use in the senior classes of elementary schools. Thirty- 
seven schools have already been supplied. ‘That is a part 
of the program for navalizing the nation. 

... ‘Utopia is usually the truth seen a little way off,’’ 
says the Princess Wiszniewska, president of the Women's 
International Disarmament League. 


- . + Inaspeech at Cannes on the 22d ult., the Prince 
of Wales said he trusted tne relations between France and 
England would be more and more friendly. Referring to 
international relations in general he said that we shall not 
need navies and armies much lenger but that we shall 


have universal peace. The speech was greeted with 
great applause. 
- . - The two new battleships, the Kearsarge and the 


Kentucky were launched at Newport News on the 24th 
of March. They have each a displacement of 11,525 
tons. 


— 
Do We Want War? 
A SOBER SECOND THOUGHT 
BY HENRY WOOD. 

Under civilized conditions war has no place. <A resort 
to brute force, whether between individuals, communities 
or nations, never can right a wrong. Except for the 
purest self-defence it is essentially a crime, and no sophis- 
tical gloss can make it otherwise. Disguise it as we may, 
it is simply mutual murder on a colossal scale. 
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It is a fundamental and admitted principle that he who 


incites a crime morally shares in its guilt. To stimulate 
the same through monumental lying doubly deepens the 
outrag The sensationalist who persistently tries to 
light the flames of war between two great nations (and 
more than two might be involved) in order to sell a few 


more papers is as truly an incendiary as the fanatic who 


blew uj} Maine, provided she were not accidentally 
destroyed 

The degradation of the yellow journalism of the period 
is a burning disgr pon the American national charac- 
ter, for the press of no other people on earth has ever 
wallowed s a mire We talk of national honor. 
Dishonor is only possible from within. 

There have been in Cuba those things which are always 
a part of a war; cruelty. death, suffering and destruction. 


Are these to be righted by multiplying them a hundred 





fold? Weyler was brutal; therefore we will retaliate by 

aying ten times as many as he did! To the million and 
a balf of involved Cubans, we will add seventy millions 
of Ameiicans who are now enjoying the fruits of peace 
and prosperity. How logical! The sensational press 
seems to contemplate the probable loss of a hundred 
thousand va e lives with a levity of spirit with which 
t would contemplate a holiday celebration. 

The f war is so abnormal that it may truly be 

assed as a Contagious and collective insanity. Reason 
is suspended and passion rules. The arch enemy of man- 
k of Chris ty, of the me, of virtue and of indus- 
try is enthroned, decorated and clothed in a robe of pa- 
triotism. A great socia! structure of national life, happi- 
ness. goodw ( and religious prosperity, reared 
wit s, isto be honeycombed and shaken by a 
torr a f é a ecinr 

We are rightfully shocked at bull fights, disgusted with 

gilis é ver a dog fight, indignant at vivisec- 
tion ¢ € elty to animals, but roll these all 


together and multiply them by a million and they are not 





yetwar. Is SW s yet sanctioned by Christian ( ? 

nations’ Does it require any strained logic to prove that 

great psy ogical waves of insanity sweep over the land? 

The w 5 gs ong is to expect them and ke ep 
eu vefore mio 

The generation which bas come upon the stage since 
the greg ( t K ws Ip e ng of the poetry of 
wal eof its 1 ty. It bas been most exact y 

lefing by the n who knew it most intimately Ge n- 
eral S mar VW S he , 

The yellow nsationalists are willing that the fathers 

isbands. sous a! ers Of other people should be sacri 
ficed. but sho there be an actual conflict it may safely 

e€ ass f § ruie, they would stay at home and 
fight throug e instrumentality of black headlines. 

B re as ti 81¢a@l and industrial loss from war 
rig by t wo I far overshadowed by the accom- 
p ViDg wo! I i é lemoraiizZatlon. Prospe clive 
‘ oO! ! FOQOAW to men” would be pushed 
back perhaps half : ntury by the surging forces of 

atred. we Iman nature would come 
to the fror 

Why de nisters of € vospe ambassadors of the 
Prince of Peat bhumanitarians and reformers so yener- 
ally remain silent? ‘ 

Can we as on, working out for the world the prob 
lems of a pure democracy, afford to engage in a wild 


April, 


national knight-errantry to right by force all the wrongs 
of the outside world? Retribution of every kind will fol- 
low such a wanton shedding of blood. Even suppose we 
easily win, who would be the sufferers? Not the Spanish 
rulers, and not Weyler, but thousands of innocent men 
who have had no part in the matter. 


About War. 


a BY CARL SCHURZ. 


Let us imagine the first news of the destruction of the 
Maine in the harbor of Havana had been accompanied by 
clear proof that the catastrophe was caused by a torpedo 
or . mine—what would have been the duty of our govern- 
ment? Would it have been to rush forthwith into a war 
with Spain upon the assumption that Spanish oflicials 
and, with them, the Spanish government were responsi- 
ble for the calamity? Or would it not rather have been 
to inquire whether Spanish officials were really respon- 
sible, and, if they were found to be, whether the Spanish 
government were willing or not to make due atonement 
for the acts of its agents? What man of good sense and 
of sound moral instincts would wish that war be resorted 
to while an honorable adjustment seems attainable? 
And yet a resort to waris on every possible occasion 
spoken of, not only by the miscreants with whom the 
stirring up of a war excitement is a mere business specu- 
lation, but even by otherwise rational and respectable 
persons, with a flippancy as if war were nothing more 
serious than an international yacht-race or a foot-ball 
match. What does civilization mean if not the progress 
from the arbitrament of brute force to the arbitrament of 
reason and the maintenance of justice by peaceable 
methods in the righting of wrongs, and in the settlement 
of conflicting opinions or interests? If it were proposed 
to abolish our courts, and to remand the decision of 
difficulties between man and man to trial by single com- 
bat, or by street fight between armed bands enlisted by 
ihe contending parties, it would be called a relapse into 
barbarism too absurd as well as too dreadful to be thought 
of. We denounce the application of lynch law as a 
practice utterly repugnant to the fundamental principles 
of civilized life, and as a blot upon the character of a 
civilized people. What a strange Anachronism it is that 
while we arbitrary resort to brute force in 
private life as a crime against human society, the same 
arbitrary resort to brute force in deciding differences 
between nation, although intinitely more 
horrible in its effects, has still remained the custom of 
the civilized world, and is surrounded with a halo of 
heroic romance ! 

When the news of the destruction of the Maine 
arrived, we threw up our hands in horror. ‘lwo hundred 
and fifty men killed by the explosion! What a frightful 
Thus we feel, and thus we speak, in a state 
of peace. low in time of war? ‘Two hundred and fifty 
killed? Ouly a skirmish, a slight brush with the 
Nothing of importance. A_ pitched battle 
Five killed and fifteen thousand 
wounded on our side; the loss of the enemy believed to 
A hard fight, but, perhaps, not decisive. 
Then more battles ; tens of 
thousands wounded ; the hospitals crowded with countless 
wiultitudes of sick. Naval fights also; of those mysteri 


abhor the 


nation and 


calamity ! 


men 
enemy. 
comes. thousand 
be greater. 
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ous monsters called battle-ships some go to the bottom of 
the sea, some of our own as well as some of the enemy’s. 
How many men perish with them? Two hundred and 
fifty? A mere trifle. It must be many times two hun- 
dred and fifty to make a sensation. What is then our 
first thought? The gaps must be filled, and more of our 
young men are sent to the front and upon the ships. 
And the crowds of parents made childless, and of widows 
and orphans! ‘* Well, very sad, but war is war. Let 
us take care of them the best way we can to keep them 
from starving.” But more than this. Wherever the 
armies operate, devastation, ravage and ruin; wherever 
the warships sail, destruction of commerce and mutual 
havoc—the fruit of years of patient industry and exer- 
tion ruthlessly wiped out; and those agencies of inter- 
course and mutual advancement by which modern civi- 
lization has made the nations of the world dependent 
upon one another disastrously interrupted, and loss, deso- 
lation and misery spread broadcast. Was General Sher- 
man wrong when he said that ** war is hell?”’ 

But we are told that a nation needs a war from time to 
time to prevent it from becoming effeminate, to shake it 
up from demoralizing materialism, and to elevate the 
popular heart by awakening heroic emotions and the 
spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. This has a captivating 
sound. But is there not something intensely ludicrons in 
the idea that the American people, while the rugged work 
of subduing this vast continent to civilization 1s yet un- 
finished, needs war to save them from effeminacy? Were 
we more effeminate before our civil war than we have 
been since? As to the demoralizing materialism, was 
the pursuit of money, the greed of material possession 
and enjoyment, less prevalent after the civil war than 
before it? Did not the war itself stimulate that ‘* ma- 
terialism”’ to a degree not known among us before? As 
to heroic emotions and the spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice, 
it is true that war is apt to call forth splendid manifesta- 
tions of them. But does war create those noble impulses? 
Could it bring out the manifestations of them if they did 
not, although unmanifested, already exist? And is, after 
all, the readiness to die for one’s country the sum of all 
bravery? Is there no call for heroic emotions and patri- 
otic self-sacrifice in a state of peace? Is not a patient 
and faithful struggle for the truth against the fanaticism 
of prejudice, and for justice against arrogant power, as 
brave a feat as the storming of a battery? And is not 
that civic virtue more rare than the physical courage of 
the soldier, and, on the whole, more needful to the re- 
public? On the other hand, while war calls forth demon- 
strations of heroic spirit, does it not also stimulate the 
baser passions of a larger number? Have we ever heard 
of a war which, whatever great objects it may otherwise 
have served, improved private or public morals or stimu- 
lated the cultivation of those quiet and unostentatious civic 
Virtues which are most needful to the vitality of free 
government ? 

But will not this horror of war at last make cringing 
cowards of us all? No danger of that. No peace feeling 
can emasculate our patriotism. The danger lies in the 
opposite direction. It is that the popular mind may too 
easily forget that war is justifiable only when all the re- 
sources of statesmanship to avert it have been exhausted, 
and when the true value of the object to be accomplished 
through it outweighs the blood and loss of wealth and 
human misery and demoralization it will cost. ‘This 
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being the temper of a high-spirited people, so much more 
do the friends who seek to drive the nation into unneces- 
sary war by false reports or by unscrupulous appeals to 
prejudice and passion deserve to be execrated by all good 
men, and so much more gratitude is due to those in power 
who, firmly resisting the screams of a reckless demagogy, 
know no higher duty than to spare the people the 
scourge of war so long as the blessing of peace can 
honorably be preserved. 
_ Condensed fro ii Harper's Weekly. 


Shall We or Not? 


MERRIAM. 





BY GEORGE 

[From its point of view this is one of the ablest discussions which 
we have seen uf the question whether the United States ought 
to go to war with Spain to stop the inhumanities in Cuba.—Eb. 

The only ground on which rational men can tolerate 
the idea of war with Spain is our national obligation, on 
the score of humanity, to stop the wholesale extermina- 
tion of the Cubans. ‘The minor incidents which have in- 
flamed the quarrel ought not in themselves to raise any 
question of war. The gravest of these incidents, the 
blowing up of the Maine, if, as is almost certain, its 
causes remain obscure, ought to be peaceably settled by 
diplomacy, or, if need be, by arbitration. All the lesser 
causes of dispute have been handled by the responsible 
governments of the two countries with a self-restraint 
which promises well for peace. It looks as if the Presi- 
dent and people of America and the rulers and people of 
Spain sincerely desired peace between the two nations. 
Each country has its jingoes and its yellow journals. 
But we here know that the better mind of America is 
averse towar. It is no great stretch of charity to be- 
lieve, judging from the course of Sagasta and bis cabinet, 
that the better mind of Spain is averse to war. 

The one deep sentiment which makes toward ° D 
the part of our people, is the sympath¥ with t 1e struge lay 
of the Cubans for independence, and above all an ab- 
horrence of the merciless destruction of a harmless peas- 
antry by the Spanish methods of warfare. Before the 
spectacle of the country people swept from their homes 
and farms into the towns, shut off from the possibility of 
self-support, and starving by tens of thousands — the 
blood rises hot within us, and the prompting is strung to 
stop this horror at our doors, even at the cost of war. 
And against this cry of human sympathy and righteous 
wrath, the objection that we have no right to interfere in 
the affairs of another nation fails but coldly. Are not 
nations in the last resort members of one family? Have 
we no obligations to humanity outside our geographical 
boundaries? Is not the case of Cuba parallel to the case 
of Armenia, and if we stand idly by do we not merit the 
condemnation we visited on England and the continental 
powers ? 

The force of these considerations is so great that Ll own 
the scale has of late inclined in my own mind toward 
forcible intervention. But other considerations rise, and 
with growing weight as the possibility of war looms 
nearer. 

The principle that each nation shall strictly mind its 
own affairs is not an arbitrary or unimportant one. It 
is the fruit of long experience and has 
principles of national development 


ts roots in the 
deepest National 
salvation must come from within. When after the French 
Revolution that people, tired with a sublime passion of 
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universal liberty, rushed forth to set all other peoples 
free, they spread a conflagration which involved all 
Christendom in disaster. In our civil war it was the 
principle of non-intervention that held Europe passive 
and allowed us to settle our own quarrel in our own way. 
It is an application of the same principle in a modified 
form which under our federal system binds each State by 
an iron rule of abstinence from another State’s affairs. 
When lately a negro postmaster’s family were murdered 
by a South Carolina mob the righteous resentment of the 
nation did not assert itself through the strong arm of the 
Federal Government. In presence of any great wrong, 
like the devastation of Cuba, we must hold ourselves 
firmly to the question: Does the righting of this wrong 
come within our province? And on general grounds 
Cuba lies as completely outside of our national responsi- 
bilities as she is outside of our geographical boundaries. 
In the case of Armenia, the European powers had made 
themselves responsible for Turkey, which exists only un- 
der their protection and guarantee, and their responsi- 
sibility for Armenia was wholly different from any rela- 
tion we occupy toward Cuba. 

But such arguments may fall feebly upon minds moved 
by stories of outrage and suffering. Let us come to the 
actual case. What would war with Spain really mean? 
What is war? We had an illustration of it when the 
Maine blew up and sank with 250 men. War aims at 
just such catastrophes. The Maine was built and armed 
and sailed for the ultimate purpose of inflicting just such 
a fate on some other ship. Only when American and 
Spanish ships sink each other, instead of a world-wide 
throb of pure pity and noble sorrow, there will be fierce ex- 
ultation and applause. Who can sink the most ships and 
drown the most sailors! Let us have naval combats and 
land battles, let blcod flow in rivers, let widows and or- 
phans mourn by thousands, let crippled men drag aching 
limbs through their long after-life! The physical horror 
and suffering are but the least of it. Far worse is the 
unchaining of the tiger in the heart of man, the awaken- 
ing of the war spirit, the glorification of all that in our 
saner moods we strive against. 

It is a common expression that we are drifting toward 
war. Itis like saying that we are drifting toward Niagara. 
Wise men do not drift into such places. If they want to 
go over a precipice, they go; if they want to keep away 
from it they had better use hands and feet and head and 


heart. Before we drift any farther let us look well at 
whut lies before us. 
The declaration of war would in the first instance 


bring confusion and paralysis to legitimate trade and 
business. The whole commercial system, we have learned 
by dear experience, has intimate relations to the comfort 
of every household, and the commercial systems would reel 
and stagger at the first shock of war. That slow uncer- 
tain return to prosperity which we are all so eagerly 
watching, so carefully nursing, would give place at once 
to a chaos of derenged affairs, of spasmodic activity at a 
few points, of diverted and wasted interests. The hard 
and homely lessons which adversity has been teaching us 
— thrift, economy, sobriety — would be counteracted by 
the fierce excitements and passions, the swift mutation 
of events and temper, which war-time breeds. 

All that we habitually deprecate and oppose finds its 
opportunity in time of war. We have seen lately what 
yellow journalism is capable of. How it would revel 
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and thrive while the war lasted! The faults in our 
people of which yellow journalism is the index —greedy 
love of sensation, morbid pleasure in horrors, disregard 
of truth and sobriety — all the baser as well as the fiercer 
side of human nature gets a stimulus from war. 


And war means diversion from home tasks grave and 
pressing. We have all, and more than all, we can 
rightly attend to. Honesty of government — look at 
the Tammany victory in New York, look at the corrup- 
tion half disclosed in the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the gas magnates. The race problem —see the Louisi- 
ana Convention studying whether to disfranchise the 
blacks in a body, see the difficult and splendid struggle 
of Hampton and Tuskegee to raise the negro by indus- 
trial education. The relations of capital and labor—con- 
sider the cotton mill strikes, consider the passions still 
surging after the Lattimer tragedy. The treatment of 
our criminals and paupers — here are our prisoners shut 
up by wicked legislation to ruinous idleness, here is the 
call for reform in our whole system of county jails. On 
every side there are public questions which sorely task 
our best citizenship. 

Now war means distraction from all these matters, and 
worse, it creates an inflamed temper which lasts long, and 
which is wholly unfavorable to rational progress. Our 
civil war, which books and orators have taught us to look 
at mainly on its heroic side, was in reality an awful 
price even for the great gain of liberty and uuion. Part 
of the cost was a fever in the national blood which kept 
us for twenty years afterward from any adequate atten- 
tion to the real and homely tasks properly belonging to 
our public life. Just now, when those tasks grow con- 
stantly more pressing, there is some disposition to laudch 
out into foreign crusades, to acquire new territory, to 
strut and ruffle among the gamecocks of the world. A 
war with Spain, on whatever grounds begun, could hardly 
fail to immensely increase that military spirit which is 
the foe of our best interests. 

Have we any such obligation to the Cubans that we 
are called on to make war in their behalf? 

A negative answer does not imply any indifference to 
the responsibility of our nation as a member of the great 
family of nations. It implies no insensibility to the 
claims of human brotherhood. Our best service as a na- 
tion to the family of nations, to the human brother- 
hood, lies first of all in working out successfully our own 
national life, in developing justice and order and mutual 
goodwill and common happiness among the people of the 
United States. Beyond this, we can render no higher 
service than to show that peace is a nobler divinity than 
war. We are set by providence as the natural peace- 
keeper and peace-maker among nations. Oar situation 
insures us against invasion. Our character for courage 
needs no proof. We have taken the lead in appealing to 
arbitration as the true resource in national difliculties. 
We are the half of that great English-speaking race 
which is diffusing through the world the highest type of 
civilization. The very tasks laid upon us — the legiti- 
mate tasks of purifying and harmonizing our own society 
— are such tasks as the gods lay upon heroes. Let us 
be true to our calling, and not be drawn away by false 
lights. Let us not be lured into foreign war, even by the 
plea of sympathy for the oppressed.— From the Spring- 
field Republican 
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The Increase of the English Army. 


The Herald of Peace for March devotes much of its 
space to the increase of the English army, and the large 
increase in the cost of its maintenance. The estimates 
for the current year amount to one hundred million dollars, 
only twenty-five millions less than for the navy. The 
total for the two ‘*‘ arms,” two hundred and seventy-five 
millions of dollars, is something appalling to contemplate. 
In reference to the army estimates, Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, in his speech during the debate on the Queen’s 
Speech, said: 

‘* With reference to a paragraph in the Speech in which 
I am especially interested —on the Estimates —I have 
felt it my duty before to raise a note of warning as to 
the expenditure of the country. It has been said that 
there has been no addition to the army for thirty years, 
whereas, in fact, the army has been increased by 100,000 
men, 30,000 with the colours, and 70,000 or 80,000 in 
the reserves. There has been an increase in the expendi- 
ture on the army of 50 per cent., and if we add to that 
the expenses of the men added to the Indian army, the 
addition to the expenses of the army has been enormous. 
We have added £13,000,000 in that time to the navy, and 
the addition to military and naval expenditure since 1870 
has been £19,000,000 a year. This addition, in time of 
Peace, is greater than the charges on the National Debt 
for the accumulated wars of two centuries. I have always 
warned the House of the growth of expenditure; it is 
growing, notin arithmetical but in geometrical proportion. 
The growth of expenditure in this couatry bas been in the 
last thirty years £27,000,000, *" if you add the local 
subsidies, the total amount is £35 ,000, 000. The re- 
sources of this country are vast, as they are not inex- 
haustible. I am glad to know that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have a large surplus, and you have this 
remarkable fact, that in the third year of accumulated 
surpluses we are told we are going to have unprecedented 
Estimates, and for the first time in the history of the 
country, you have got these accumulated surpluses with- 
out any relicf to the taxpayer. You will have demands 
for the army, for the navy, for Ireland, for the West 
Indies, and I don’t know what besides, and before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes to satisfy these de- 
mands I think he will regret those £2,000,00) which he 
threw away in the Agricultural Rates Bill — gold taken 
out of the Exchequer on the false pretence, known now 
to everybody to have been false, that the land of England 

yas going out of cultivation. You have a splendid 

revenue if you administer it wisely and well, but if you 
abuse it by squandering your resources, by giving doles 
to favoured interests, by unnecessary frontier wars, and 
by Soudan expeditions, it is my firm belief that you will 
exhaust the springs upon which the life of your Empire 
depends.’’ 

Sir William’s speech was greeted with frequent cheers 
by the members of the Opposition. The Herald of Peace 
thinks that Mr. Harcourt’s speech, while possibly sincere, 
had too much politics in it to be of any real value; that if 
he and his party had been in power they would have done 
just as the supporters of the Ministry were doing, that is, 
have yielded to the clamor for more millions for. military 
purposes. This criticism, which is true of other coun- 
tries as well as of England, reveals the apparent hopeless- 
ness of any effort for the immediate ¢ becking of the alarm- 
ing and insidious growth of military expenses. The cup 
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of iniquity is not yet full. Men in the national legisla- 
tures are so controlled either by politics or by fear (when 
they are in power) that they surrender their convictions 
and float helplessly with the tide. Like all other tyran- 
nies, the tyranny of militarism binds men hand and foot, 
mind and heart. 

The London Daily Chronicle gives the following analy- 
sis of the Army Estimates 

‘ The Army Estimates just issued are the most important 
that have been published since 1871. The memorandum 
accompanying them is fuller and more wordy than usual, 
yet it by no means explains all that the House of Com- 
mons ought to know before a shilling is voted towards the 
more than twenty millions which are demanded for the 
work of the coming year — more than twenty millions, 
we say, for though the present demand is for * a net total 
of £19,220.500,’ recurrence to the system of Supple- 
mentary Estimates to carry on the w ork of the year raises 
the sum to be spent considerably over the round twenty 
millions. As much as £766,000, to take the least, really 
over a million, is thus taken out of the ordinary to be 
voted as a special charge. And this is not all. There is 
a further future charge of no inconsiderable amount, 
reaching £314,000 in the last year of the century, £607,- 
000 in the year ending 1901, £536,000 in the following 
year, and an ‘ ultimate normal’ increase of £902,000 over 
the sums asked fer this time. In other words, we are 
told that the country is to pay well over twenty millions 
sterling per annum for at most three Army Corps. 

‘When the present Government came into office they 
found the net Army Estimates for the year 1895-6 to be 
£17,983,800 for 155,403 men. For 1898-9 the charge is 
to be £19,220,500 for 180,513 men. Thus we have in 
three years an increase of over a million and a quarter for 
25,000 men. And this naked statement is far from con- 
veying all the facts. There was a Supplementary Esti- 
mate of £200,000 on May 4th last, and there is to be 
another for the half-year’s Volunteer capitation grant, and 
there is to be yet one more, at the least, of £76,000, or 
thereabouts, to provide clothing, stores, and other sup- 
plies, which sum, on any reasonable principles of finance, 
belongs to 1898-9, and should have been voted at the 
same time as the men for whom the clothing, etc., is in- 
tended. By it the net increase on the Estimates for the 
year is made out to be only £880,000, whereas it is really, 
as is indeed confessed in the memorandum, at the least 
£1,646,000, and with its consequences considerably over 
£2.500,000.” 

The subject of ** What Army 
treated editorially by the Herald of 
sighted way: 

‘* The end of the long and skilful agitation has come. 
The Army Estimates have been issued. The Government 
has presented its monstrous proposals to increase the army 
by twenty-five thousand more men, and the country is to 
pay henceforth over twenty millions sterling (annually), 
with as much more as the Parliament can be induced from 
time to time to add. Once again let us remind ourselves 
whereto all this tends. 


Increase Means” is 
Peace in a very clear- 


‘tAn astute writer in the Heonomist some time ago 
said:— The armies are now so strong that the people 
cannot deal with them. The masses of Germany, or 


Austria, or Russia, or Italy, could no more defeat the 
armies of those countries than the army of Belgium could 
defeat the army of France. They are all drilled men, but 


they have no arms, no artillery, no store of cartridges, 








~- 


and no superiority of numbers sufficient to enable them 
to dispense with those advantages. There are no remote 
provinces which can act for themselves. The soldiers are 
everywhere, and everywhere in irresistible force. The 
people see that clearly ; they perceive that if it ever comes 
to a struggle the Kings must win, and the heart, therefore, 
is in great measure taken out of their devotion to Radical 
ideas. They think it, in fact, safer to let the Kings have 
their way, so long as their way is endurable, than by re- 
sisting too far, to provoke them to apply the final and irre- 
sistible argument of military force unbesitatingly exerted. 

‘* We all see how this idea operates in Germany, where 
the Emperor is allowed to talk as if he were a heaven- 
descended autocrat, and it is just as influential in Austria, 
though in a different way. Everybody knows in the Dual 
Monarchy that there is a point at which the Emperor, 
patient as he is, would suspend any one of his many Con- 
stitutions, and govern a recalcitrant province through 
the Army, and he is, therefore, never pushed beyond that 
point. It is just the same in Russia, though the fact is 
there concealed by the willingness with which a people 
accustomed to autocracy accepts the ‘Tsar’s decrees as 
more likely to be wise than those of anybodyelse. If the 
German people attempted to control the army, or if the 
Austrian people resolved to ‘ federalize ’ the army, or if 
the Russian people tried to diminish the army, the Sov- 
ereign in either country would call upon his soldiers, and 
the people would be forced to shrink back visibly helpless. 

‘* Indeed, the change goes even further than that. The 
people are not only more powerless to resist than of old, 
but they are less willing. They have all been in the 
ranks, have all imbibed a soldierly dislike of mutiny, and 
are all, therefore, as disinclined to oppose the Sovereign 
as soldiers are to disobey the commanding officer. They 
have a sense of doing wrong when they resist the ‘ War 
Lord,’ or even hesitate to accept his command; a sense 
which when they do it, as in Germany the Socialists do, 
inspires them with an unnecessary, and, as it were, un- 
natural, brutality and violenc>. This new organization, 
under which the Army is an irresistible caste, and this 
new feeling, immeasurably strengthen the Kings, and in- 
duce them to maintain fearlessly their new attitude of 
final arbiters, without whose consent in the long run 
nothing can be accomplished. ‘They may not have a 
complete initiative, but they have a completely eflicacious 
veto. The German Emperor may not be able to say 
that a great navy shall be created, but he is able to say 
that the detested law of /¢se majesté shall be retained, and 
shall be acted on with even increasing severity, and the 
people are as powerless as if they were children. 

**On whatever point, in fact, a continental king is reso- 
lute to the point of fighting, his subjects must give way, 
or be shot down. The difficulty which stands in the way 
of all reform, and which makes even the mention of dis- 
armament a thing to be treated with derision, is this, that 
the Sovereigns will not give up the control of their armies, 
and the victory of the 17th century cannot now be re- 
peated, for the peoples cannot become strong enough to 
resist forces so immense; and as to the idea, so widely 
though so secretly entertained, that discipline may give 
way, that the armies, to speak plainly, may mutiny, it is 
unsupported by any tittle of evidence. The soldiers did 
not mutiny when they were much worse treated than at 
present. So far as appears, they hate the idea of such a 
course, a8 fatal to their own strength as well as their own 
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sense of professional honour. If there is one thing certain 
in military history, it is that ordinary men, once armed 
and drilled and brigaded, acquire a feeling that they are 
distinct from the population, develop what may be called 
a national life of their own, and cease to be governed by 
the views, or aspirations, or grievances of the unarmed 
people. They stand apart, responsible, as it were, toa 
different conscience. This has just been signally proved 
in France. 

‘**The universality of conscription, has not affected this 
feeling in the least, nor has the shortness of modern ser- 
vice in barracks. The newest recruits obey as readily as 
the oldest veterans. There is no likelihood whatever of 
the populace debauching the soldiery, and just as little of 
any transfer of allegiance from the Kings to Parliaments. 
The soldiery, in fact, even in England, and still more on 
the Continent, dislike Parliaments, which seem to them, 
accustomed as they are to rapid and final decisions, to be 
mere talking bodies, utterly undisciplined and obeying 
their officers only where they happen to agree with them. 
The soldiers might mutiny to seat a Pretender, or to 
increase a military ascendancy, or to get rid of grievances 
in their own ranks — though these things do not now-a- 
days occur in well-disciplined armies — but they will not, 
we may rely on it, mutiny to increase the power of Parlia- 
ments, that is, in fact, to develop the authority of civil- 
ians over soldiers. 

‘¢ That idea, then — the hope of practical reformers — 
must be abandoned. But it touches a line of fact which 
must be reckoned with, and behind which lurks a great 
danger. The conflict of modern times is really’ one 
between the masses and the classes, or more correctly 
between the military class and the civilian — the former 
being the instrument of the classes.” 

Is all this, in another generation, to be true of America 
into which militarism is making slow and insidious in- 
roads? 





The Terrible Condition of Affairs in 
Cuba. 


We take from the speech of Senator Proctor, delivered 
in the United States Senate on March 17, such sections 
as reveal the awful state, as seen by him, to which Cuba 
has been reduced by the contest which has been going on 
now for three years. Noone who car lay claim to the 
least remnant of manhood can read the accounts which 
have come to us, which the Senator confirms, of the deso- 
lation and suffering there existing, without wishing to the 
deepest depths of his soul that the whole accursed system 
of war might be banished at once and forever from the 
world. Much might be said in extenuation of the United 
States taking up the sword to stop these inhumanities, 
provided she could do it without extending the existing 
ones indefinitely and committing a long series of new 
ones, the necessary attendants of any war. But the 
great crime which our country, in its present state of 
civilization, would commit in going to war over the state 
of things in Cuba, would be the giving of its support to the 
keeping alive of the system of war, which will always pro- 
duce in one way or another just such inhumanities as now 
exist in Cuba. It always has done so; it can never do 
otherwise; there is no civilized method of warfare. 
Senator Proctor says: 

‘* There are six provinces in Cuba, each, with the ex- 
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ception of Mantanzas, extending the whole width of the 
island. My observations were confined to the four west- 
ern provinces, which constitute about one-half the island. 
The two eastern ones are practically in the hands of the 
insurgents, except the few fortified towns. These two 
large provinces are spoken of to-day as ‘ Cuba Libre.’ 

‘* Havana, the great city and capital of the island, is, 
in the eyes of the Spaniards and many Cubans, all Cuba, 
as much as Paris is France. But, having visited it in 
peaceful times, and seen its sights, the tomb of Columbus, 
the forts, Cabanas and Morro Castle, ete., I did not care 
to repeat this, preferring trips in the country. Every- 
thing seems to go on much as usual in Havana. 

Outside Havana all is changed. It is not peace, nor is 
it war; it is desolation and distress, misery and starva- 
tion. Every town and village is surrounded by a trocha 
(trench), a sort of rifle pit, dirt being thrown up on the 
inside and a barbed wire fence on the outer side. These 
trochas have at every corner and at frequent intervals 
along the sides what are there called forts, but which are 
really small blockhouses, loopholed for musketry and 
with a guard of from two to ten soldiers in each. The 
purpose of these trochas is to keep the reconcentrados in 
as well as to keep the insurgents out. 


From all the surrounding country the people have been 
driven into these fortified towns, where they subsist as 
they can. They are virtually prison yards, and not unlike 
one in general appearance. Every railroad station is 
within one of these trochas, and has an armed guard. 
Every train has an armored freight car, loopholed for 
musketry and filled with soldiers and with, as I observed 
usually, and was informed is always the case, a pilot en- 
gine a mile or so in advance. 

There are frequent blockhouses, inclosed by trochas 
and with a guard, along the railroad track. With this 
exception, there is no human life or habitation between 
these fortified towns and villages, and throughout the 
whole of the western provinces — except toa very limited 
extent among the hills, where the Spaniards have not been 
able to go and drive the people to the towns and burn 
their dwellings — I saw no house or hut in the 400 miles 
of railroad rides from Pinar del Rio province in the west 
across the full widthof Havana and Matanzas provinces, 
and to Sagua la Grande on the north shore and to Cien- 
fuegos on the south shore of Santa Clara, except within 
the Spanish trochas. ‘There are no domestic animals or 
crops on the rich fields and pastures. In other words, the 
Spaniards hold in these four western provinces just what 
their army sits on. To repeat, it is neither peace nor 
war— it is concentration and desolation. ‘This is the 
** pacified ” condition of the four western provinces. 

West of Havana is mainly the rich tobacco country ; 
east, so far as I went, a sugar region. Nearly all the 
sugar mills are destroyed between Havana and Sagua. 
Toward and near Cienfuegos there were more mills run- 
ning, but all protected by trochas and guards. It is said 
that the owners of these mills near Cienfuegos have been 
able to obtain special favors of the Spanish government 
in the way of a large force of soldiers, but tiat they also, 
as well as all the railroads, pay taxes to the Cubans for 
immunity. I had no means of verifying this. It is the 
common talk among those who have better means of 
knowledge. 

All the country people in the four western provinces, 
about 400,000 in number, remaining outside the fortified 
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towns when Weyler’s order was made, were driven into 
these towns, and these are the reconcentrados. They 
were the peasantry, many of them farmers, some land 
owners, others renting lands and owning more or less 
stock, others working on estates and cultivating small 
patches, and even a small patch in that fruitful clime will 
support a family. It is but fair to say that the normal 
condition of these people was very different from that 
which prevails in this country. Their standard of com- 
fort and prosperity was not high, measured by our own. 
But according to their standards and requirements their 
conditions of life were satisfactory. The first clause of 
Weyler’s order reads as follows : 

‘¢ T order and command, first, all the inhabitants of the 
country, or outside of the line of fortifications of the 
towns shall, within the period of eight days, concentrate 
themselves in the towns occupied by the troops. Any in- 
dividual who,’after the expiration of this period, is found 
in the uninhabited parts will be considered as a rebel and 
tried as such.” 

The other three sections for.ade the transportation of 
provisions from one town to another without permission 
ot the military authorities; directed the owners of cattle 
to bring them into the towns; prescribed that the eight 
days shall be counted from the publication of the procla- 
mation in the head town of the municipal district, and 
state that if news is furnished of the enemy which can be 
made use of it will serve as a recommendation. 

Many, doubtless, did not learn of this order. Others 
failed to grasp its terrible meaning. Its execution was 
left largely to the guerillas to drive in all that had not 
obeyed, and I was informed that in many cases a torch 
was applied to their homes with no notice, and that the 
inmates fled with such clothing as they might have on, 
their stock and other belongings being appropriated by 
the guerillas. 

When they reached the town they were allowed to build 
huts of palm leaves in the suburbs and vacant places 
within the trochas, and left to live if they could. Their 
huts are about 10 by 15 feet in size, and, for want of 
space, are usually crowded together very closely. They 
have no floor but the ground, no furniture, and, after a 
year’s wear, but little clothing, except such stray substi- 
tutes as they can extemporize, and with large families, or 
with more than one, in this little space. ‘The commonest 
sanitary provisions are impossible. Conditions are un- 
mentionable in this respect. Torn from their homes, with 
foul earth, foul air, foul water and foul food or none, 
what wonder that one-half have died, and that one-quar- 
ter of the living are so diseased that they cannot be saved? 
A form of dropsy is a common disorder resulting from 
these conditions. Little children are seen walking about 
with arms and chests terribly emaciated, eyes swollen and 
abdomen bloated to three times the natural size. The 
physicians say these cases are hopeless. Deaths in the 
streets have not been uncommon. I was told by one of 
our consuls that they have been found dead about the 
markets in the morning where they had crawled hoping to 
get some stray bits of food from the early hucksters, and 
there had been cases where they had dropped dead inside 
the markets, surrounded by food. 

These people were independent and self-supporting be- 
fore Weyler’s order. They are not beggars, even now. 
There are pienty of professional beggars in every town 
among the regular residents, but these country people, the 
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reconcentrados, have not learned the art. Rarely is a 
hand held out to you for alms when going among their 
huts, but the sight of them makes an appeal stronger than 
words. 

Of the hospitals I need not speak. Others have de- 
scribed their condition far better than I can. It is not 
within the narrow limits of my vocabulary to portray it. 
I went to Cuba with the strong conviction that the picture 
had been overdrawn; that a few cases of starvation and 
suffering had inspired and stimulated the press corres- 
pondents, and they had given free play to a strong, 
natural and highiy cultivated imagination. 

Before starting I received through the mail a leafiet 
published by the Christian Herald, with cuts of some of 
the sick and starving reconcentrados, and took it with 
me, thinking these rare specimens, got up to make the 
worst possible showing. I saw plenty as bad, and worse ; 
many that should not be photographed and shown. I 
could not believe that, out of a population of 1,600,000, 
200,000 had died within the Spanish forts — practically 
prison walls — within a few months past, from actual 
starvation and diseases caused by insufficient and im- 
proper food. 

My inquiries were entirely outside of sensation sources. 
They were made of our medical officers, of our consuls, of 
city alcaldes (mayors), of relief committees, of leading 
merchants and bankers, physicians and lawyers. Several 
of wy informants were Spanish born, but every time the 
answer was that the case had not been overstated. What 
I saw I cannot tell so others can see it. It must be seen 
with one’s own eyes to be realized. The Los Pasos 
Hospital, in Havana, I saw, when 400 women and chil- 
dren were lying on the stone floors in an indescribable 
state of emaciation and disease, many with the scantiest 
covering of rags — and such rags! Sick children, naked 
as they came into the world. And the conditions in the 
other cities are even worse. 

Miss Barton needs no indorsement from me. I had 
known and esteemed her for many years, but had not half 
appreciated her capability and devotion to her work. I 
especially looked into her business methods, fearing that 
there would be the greatest danger of mistake, but every- 
thing seems to me to be conducted in the best manner 
possible. In short, I saw nothing to criticise, but every- 
thing tocommend. The American people may be assured 
that their bounty will reach the sufferers with the least 
possible cost and in the best manner in every respect. 

When will the need for this help end? Not until peace 
comes and the reconcentrados can go back to their coun- 
try, rebuild their homes, reclaim their tillage plots, which 
quickly run up to brush in that wonderful soil and clime, 
and until they can be free from danger of molestation in 
so doing. Until then the American people must, in the 
main, care for them. It is true that the alcaldes, other 
local authorities and relief committees are now trying to 
de something, and desire, I believe, to do the best they 
can, but the problem is beyond their means and capacity, 
and the work is one to which they are not accustomed. 

Genera! Blanco’s order of November 13 last somewhat 
modifies the Weyler order, but is of little or no practical 
benefit. Its execution is completely in the discretion of 
the local military authorities, and though the order was 
issued four months ago, I saw no beneficent results from 
it worth mentioning. JI do not impugn General Blanco’s 
motives, and believe him to be an amiable gentleman, and 
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that he would be glad to relieve the situation of the re- 
concentrados if he could do so without loss of any military 
advantage, but he knows that all Cubans are insurgents 
at heart, and none now under military control will be 
allowed to go from under it. 

There are — or were before the war — about 1,000,000 
Cubans on the island, 200,000 Spaniards (which means 
those born in Spain), and less than half a million of 
negroes and mixed blood. ‘The Cuban whites are of pure 
Spanish blood, and, like the Spaniards, usually dark in 
complexion, but oftener light or blond, so far as I noticed, 
than the Spaniards. The percentage of colored to white 
has been steadily diminishing for more than fifty years, 
and is now not over 25 per cent. of the total. In fact, the 
number of colored people has been actually diminishing for 
nearly that time. The Cuban farmer and laborer is by 
nature peaceable, kindly, gay, hospitable, light-hearted 
and improvident. One thing that was new to me was to 
learn the superiority of the well-to-do Cuban over the 
Spaniard in the matter of education. Among those in 
good circumstances there is no doubt that the Cuban is 
far superior in this respect. They have been educated in 
England, France or this country, while the Spaniard has 
only such education as his own country furnished. 

The colored people seem to me by nature quite the 
equal, mentally and physically, of the race in this country. 
Certainly, physically, they are by far the larger and 
stronger race on the island. There is little or no race 
prejudice, and this has doubtless been greatly to their 
advantage.” 





The Logic of War. 
BY KATRINA TRASK, 


Where is the logic of war — O ye 
Who wave the flag, and who cry the ery 
‘ We fight in the name of humanity ; 
Let those who have killed prepare to die! 
Down with the demons who blew up the Maine ! — 
The Spaniards, perchance, who Cuba have slain ? ” 


Alas! if they have, what then —O ye 

Who wave the flag and who cry the cry ? 
I ask in the name of humanity ; 

Shall we be like them and make men die ? 
Shall a hundred warships, instead of one, 
Reek red in the light of the rising sun ? 


Must the burden of infamy increase ? 
Shall more cruel engines with shot and shell 
Jdrown the voice of the Prince of Peace 
And make of the earth a vaster hell ? 
Where is the logic, the sense of war — 
To do the dark deeds that were done before ? 


Woe to that nation which steeps in blood 
Its own right hand! ’Tis easy to die — 
But to kill imperils our highest good ; 
The Lord God rules in His Heaven on high ; 
Let Him be arbiter over the Jands — 
But for Christ’s sake lift to Him bloodless hands. 
NEW YORK City. 
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New Books, 


Tae Cominc Preorpte. By Charles F. 
Dole. Boston and New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. $1. 


This little book of inspiring optim- 
ism is an attempt to show the actual 
results that are working out in the 
stress of modern life. It is proved 
by facts that the ideal and the prac- 
tical so far from being antagonistic 
are properly one. Mr. Dole’s idea 
of the manner in which the institu- 
tions of ‘* the coming people’’ ought 
to be worked out may be gathered 
from a few selections from Chapter X. 

‘‘There are those who think that 
not only a new and radically different 
scheme must come in, but that it will 
come in with pangs, and even possi- 
bly the fire and sword, of a revolu- 
tion. They infer this woeful predic- 
tion from the course of history, which 
has been characterized by frequent 
revolutions.” ‘* Nevertheless, the 
time certainly ought now to be ripe 
to do better than permit the terrible 
cost of social revolution. All his- 
tory, so far from establishing pre- 
cedents in favor of revolution, sets up 
along series of warnings against the 
use of this method of attaining hu- 
man ideals. It is a method that be- 
longs peculiarly to the barbarous 
period. It always leaves a brood of 
evils behind. It is Jike invoking the 
aid of a fever in order to drive poison 
out of the body. The disease is at- 
tended by a succession of relapses. 
Even when the health is recovered, 
sickness is the ignorant way for get- 
ting rid of unwholesome or poison- 
ous conditions. Intelligence would 
have prescribed sanitation and diet, 
self-denial instead of indulgence, 
obedience to the obvious laws of 
health. So in the great body politic. 
Our vaunted war of Independence 
would never have been incurred if 
only a few men on both sides of the 
sea had known what thousands of 
men know to-day. We had to fight 
to kill the slave-power, because we 
had not enough civilization, not to 
say Christianity, North and South, 
to cure the national disease by more 
intelligent and efficient remedies. 

“ Hate, bitterness, caste, wars, revo- 
lutions, torture, innumerable death 
penalties, were men’s childish methods 
of overcoming evil with evil. The 
idea of the divine universe sets these 
coarse and primitive methods aside, 
like the saurian monsters for which 
the world has no longer use.” ‘*Al- 
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ready to the clear vision of intelli- 
gence and humanity they are become 
an anomalous and merely heathenish 
survival.” 


History oF THE HorepaLe Commu- 


nity. By Adin Ballou. Edited by 
William S. Heywood. Lowell, 
Mass.: Thompson & Hill. 


This book is a history of the found- 
ing, maintenance and final giving 
up of the Social Religious Community 
at Hopedale, Mass. It is written by 
the founder of that Community, Adin 
Ballou. He prepared the manuscript 
and at the time of his death left 
special instructions as to its publica- 
tion. These instructions have been 
carried out by his son-in-law, Rev. 
William S. Heywood, through whose 
care the book has now been given to 
the public. This history of the Hope- 
dale Community, founded in 1840, 
will prove of special interest to stu- 
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dents of sociology. Besides giving 
the history and inner workings of the 
Hopedale Community and the rea- 
sons for its final abandonment, and 
disclosing much of the character of 
the able and profoundly religious man 


who instituted it, its pages throw 
much light on the great movement 


which swept the country in the forties 
and resulted in the establishment of 
more than sixty socialistic commu- 
nities of different types. 

‘*It is estimated by experts that, in 
a fight between the Indiana and 
Spain’s mighty ship of war, the Pela- 
yo—a very fair match—with five 
hundred men on each side, each ves- 
sel would have about thirty killed 
and one hundred and twenty wound- 
ed in the first twenty minutes. This, 
of course, would be only the begin- 
ning.” And yet we talk of going to 
war to stop inhumanities ! 
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during 1898 will present to its readers a faithful pictorial repre- 
sentation of the world’s most interesting and important news. 


THE NEWS THAT BECOMES HISTORY 


National and Inter- 
national Politics 

Social and Economic } ''Y- 

Questions — ——. —y — development 

: \o : ; e wes Ss speci: orre- 

Industrial Enterprise } spondent in the Klondike re ioe ne 

Art and Literature the story of the great gold discoveries. 


LONG SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 
THE RED AXE 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
THE ASSOCIATED HERMITS 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 
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Phe Week cy will continue to participate 
} in the great political events of our coun- 
It will treat of the social and eco- 


Two long serials will appear during the ! 
year, contributed by authors of inter- 

national fame, and will be illustrated. 

Owen Wister These and a score of equally prominent 
Howard Pyle $ writers will contribute short stories to the 
John Kendrick Bangs { Weexty in 1898, making the paper espe- 
Mary E. Wilkins ‘ cially rich in fiction. Other featuresare the 


DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THIS BUSY WORLD 
By E.8. MARTIN 


By ARNOLD WHITE 


LETTERS FROM LONDON 


FOREIGN NOTES 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
AMATEUR SPORT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE AROUND THE WORLD 
In the interest of the Weekty,Caspar Whitney is on his way around 
the world. He will visit Siam in search of big game, making his 
principal hunt from Bangkok. He will visit India and then proceed 
to Europe to prepare articles on the sports of Germany and France. 
lOc. a copy (send for free prospectus). 
Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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TENSION INDICATOR, § 


(devices for regulating and { 
showing the exact tension) are ¢ 
a’ few of the features that ¢ 
emphasize the high grade { 
character of the White. 

Send for our elegant H.T. 
catalog. 


Waite Sewinc MAcuine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 
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~ PBACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. _ By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 





SOUTHERN 


FRIENDS IN 


HEROES; or 

War Time. 
account of the sufferings 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Fenn’s’ ‘‘ Great 
Treaty ’’ with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. : 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, PRESENT AND 
Foture. In French. By Michel 


THE 
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Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. j 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: | 
A collection of the various Schemes 7 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, | 
168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 7 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 7 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated ™ 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
“The wounded in a modern land 

battle will have small chance of res- 

cue. It will not be possible to re- 
move them from the fighting line 
during the conflict, because the hos-§ 
pital bearers attempting the task 
would be killed. The best that can 
be hoped is to attend to them within 
the next twenty-four hours.” oa 

‘‘An encounter between the Pelayo | 
and the Indiana will be such a combat 
as has never been seen on the water. | 

It will transcend in ferocity and fa- 

tality anything of the kind recorded 

hitherto.’’ 











